ELECTORAL  SYSTEM AND  PRESS LAWS

in England and assumed two very different forms: the legal form
of discussion within the limited sphere of the Chamber and the
electors, and the illegal form of mob demonstrations and military
plots. After the return of the Bourbons for the second time, in
1815, the royalists, exasperated by the defection of some who had
taken the oath to the king, revenged themselves by executions,
acts of violence, and, in the south, massacres, to which has been
given the name of the 'White Terror'. The Chamber elected while
the country was still under the impression of these events contained
a large majority of Ultras. But Louis XVIII distrusted the emigres
and preferred to govern through officials possessing experience
of French affairs, As early as 1816 he got rid of the Chamber
by a dissolution and simply changed the electoral system by
ordinance.

fTHE   ELECTORAL   SYSTEM   AND   THE   PRESS   LAWS

The conflicts in the Chambers were mainly concerned with those
institutions which had not been regulated by the Charter: the
electoral system and the laws concerning the Press. Both of these
were altered more than once, but certain features remained con-
stant. Indirect election and the renewal of part of the Chamber
at a time were definitively abandoned, the law of 1817 established
election by direct suffrage, and after 1824 ^e whole Chamber
was always renewed at the same time.

According to the French practice, the elections took place in an
assembly of electors, by secret ballot and the use of voting-papers,
voting being uninominal (votes, that is, being cast for individuals,
and not for a list or 'ticket') and decided by an absolute majority,
the votes on the second ballot, or ballotag^ being divided between
the two candidates who had received the next largest number of
votes.

The periodical Press in France was of foreign origin: it had
started under Richelieu, under the Italian name of 'gazette* but
down to the end of the ancien regime it had been paralysed by the
censorship, which prohibited papers from publishing an article
before obtaining a licence. The newspaper had not been, as in
England, a sheet of commercial announcements, accompanied by
items of political information; since 1789 it had consisted mainly
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